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HUNDRED MILLION BUSHELS more of wheat * * * 

A 2-point decline in the index of farm products prices to the 
lowest figure since July 1934 * * * An increase of 85 million 
dollars in farm income in March over February * * * A 20- 
percent increase in numbers of cattle on feed in the Corn Belt * * * 
A continued weak demand for farm products. These were some of 
the headlines of agricultural developments during the past month. 
* * * The new production season has opened with prospects for 
crops, ranges, and pastures the best in several years. Farm work 
wel advanced, but there are no signs of any general expansion of 
acreage. With crop prices low compared with wages and other 
costs, some shifting towards less intensive cultivation is to be expected. 
* * * A feature of the month was the Government victory in a 
tobacco inspection case which had challenged the legality of farm 
referenda. 
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Commodity Reviews 


DEMAND: Continued Weakness 


TP\HE DEMAND for farm products 

showed continued weakness during 
the past month, with little in the pic- 
ture to suggest a quick recovery. 
As changes in consumer income ordi- 
narily lag behind changes in industrial 
activity, consumer income may decline 
further before any sustained rise is 
experienced. 

Renewed weakness in the securities 
markets, increasing evidence of eco- 
nomic as well as political disturbance 
in Europe, and failure of automobile 
production to experience the usual 
spring rise, were depressing factors in 
the business situation during the past 
month. 

On the favorable side were encour- 
aging developments in the field of 
residential building construction, and 
the proposed increases in Government 
expenditures and loans to private 
industry. It will require sometime, 
however, for the effects of the latter 
program to be felt in the demand for 
most farm products. 


FARM INCOME: Higher 


There was an increase of 85 million 
dollars in farmers’ income from sales 
of products and Government pay- 
ments in March compared with Feb- 
ruary; but the March total was 136 
millions less than in March last year. 

The March increase this year was 
distributed among all groups of prod- 
ucts except grains, and cotton and 
cottonseed. Income from fruits and 
vegetables was 21 million dollars more 
than in February; receipts from meat 
animals were up 11 millions; from 
dairy products, up 10 millions; from 
poultry and eggs, up 14 millions. 

Income for the first quarter of 1938 
totaled $1,679,000,000 as contrasted 
with $1,946,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1937. All groups of commodities 
except dairy products yielded smaller 
income. The 3-month total for dairy 


products was 374 million dollars, com- 
pared with 341 millions in 1937. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
farmers received 108 million dollars of 
Government conservation payments, 
compared with 197 millions in 1937. 
In the first quarter of 1937, farmers 
received 10 millions, in addition, of 
Government rental and benefit pay- 
ments. 

In most years, income from market- 
ings during the second quarter of the 
year are 5 to 10 percent less than in the 
first quarter. Should this occur in 
1938, the cash income from farm 
marketings during the first 6 months 
would be about 3 billion dollars, as 
compared with 3.5 billions in the first 
half of 1937. 
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CROPS: Early Season 


The new production season has 
opened with prospects for crops, 
ranges, and pastures the best in several 
years. Grass and grain crops came 
through the winter with minimum 
damage; much of the late-sown wheat 
in the eastern half of the country 
looked promising in early April. 

The open winter has enabled farm- 
ers to conserve supplies of feed and 
forage. Pastures and winter grains in 
early April were “greening up” north 
to New York, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana; pastures were providing much 
feed in the South. 

Farmers were reported as starting 
the season with near-record reserves of 
feed grain and considerable roughage, 
but with rather low but increasing 
numbers of livestock and poultry. 
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The carry-over of feed grains on 
farms next July may equal the record— 
23 million tons—in 1933. 


PRICES: Lower 


Most of the major groups of farm 
products—grains, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucts, meat animals, and miscellaneous 
products—declined in price during the 
past month. Prices of chickens and 
eggs were about unchanged. Prices 


Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 











of cotton and cottonseed and truck 
crops were up. 

The declines carried the index of 
prices of all farm products combined 
down to 94 percent of pre-war. At 
this figure the index is the lowest since 
July 1934. During the past year the 
index of prices has dropped about 28 
percent. 


WHEAT: Big Crop 


Practically 100 million bushels was 
added to the prospective crop of winter 
wheat by the April 1 crop report. The 
total indicated production—726 mil- 


aon lion bushels—compared with 685 mil- 
Buying lion in 1937, and 546 million the 1927- 

Year and month | Prices a —e 36 average. 
products ! The report showed improvement in 
winter wheat prospects in nearly all 
— = om ~ sections of the country except the 
a 128 134 96 Cotton Belt. Greatest improvement 
ene = ” since last December has been in the 
August. .......... 123 132 % Great Plains States, although in most 
Oateen 112 138 33 of this area, outside of Oklahoma, in- 
| lull %4 dicated yields per seeded acre on April 

1938 1 were only about average. 

a = - s Average yields on the spring wheat 
Bi itenvccscns 96 2125 77 acreage indicated in the March 1 
NPE recwenensowe * = 75 prospective plantings report would 











! Ratio of prices received to prices paid. 
2 Revised. 


add about 200 million bushels to this 
year’s total wheat crop. And a total 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by producers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 


importance of district and States. 





























average, | Apri prt! | March | Aprtt | Jprice, 
Product August | average,| “4 Dp J 
1909-July| 1910-14 | 1987 1988 1988 Btareh 
1914 
SET a ere ee cents. 12.4 12.4 314.0 8.4 8.4 16.1 
i oiiiiinisaisiinaiesnidianinaisiuitacisatin vinta do_... $4.2 63.4 119. 1 51.3 52.7 83.5 
fas do... 88.4 89.3 126. 6 80.3 75.0 114.9 
is necinnttcieepintenminil dollars... 11. 87 12. 16 12. 24 8. 51 8.17 15. 43 
| ae cents. 69.7 68.8 120.8 56.6 56.0 8. 88 
TESS do... 39.9 40.9 54.6 29.4 28.3 51.9 
> SRE a () (!) 166. 1 89.0 7 | eer 
NN et “—_ 4.8 5.0 4.5 3.5 3.5 6.2 
| See dollars 5. 21 5. 50 6.97 6.11 6.30 6.77 
Ree er do... 7. 22 7.59 9.04 8.35 7.77 9. 39 
ASR cents_. 11.4 11.8 15, 2 15.9 16.2 14.8 
ER siti anda conn coer calc iibdioentonthacel do_- 21.5 16.6 20.1 16.2 15.9 220.3 
(aera do... 26.3 25.9 33.0 29.8 27.0 234.3 
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Veal calves, cwt.................- dollars 6.75 6.76 8.05 8.17 8.00 8.78 
Rega es 5. 87 6. 46 9.19 7.35 7.23 7. 63 
ae do....| 136.60 140. 40 100. 20 88. 60 88. 00 177. 60 
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crop—winter and spring wheat com- 
bined—of 925 million bushels would be 
about 250 million in excess of the 
1932-36 average domestic disappear- 
ance of 670 million bushels. 

Prices of wheat in most domestic 
markets have been generally down- 
ward since early March. Except for 
some temporary strengthening, the 
trend of prices in world markets is 
expected to be downward as adjust- 
ment is made toward the new-crop 
basis. 


COTTON: Sales Increase 


Cotton in spot markets averaged 
slightly under 9 cents for Middling 
¥% inch in late April. Volume of sales 
was larger than at the corresponding 
time last year, but few inquiries for 
spot cotton to apply against new busi- 
ness were reported. Exports also were 
somewhat larger than at the corres- 
ponding time last year. 

For the 8 months ended March 31, 
domestic exports totaled 4,657,000 
bales, compared with 4,389,000 in the 
same period of 1936-37. But in com- 
paring exports this season with last, it 
must be noted that the 1937-38 
domestic supply of American cotton 
is about one-fourth larger than last 
season, and prices thus far have been 
15 to 35 percent lower. 

The outlook with respect to world 
consumption and the present esti- 
mates of supplies indicates that world 
carry-over of American cotton may 
approach 13 million bales on August 
1, 1938; this would be nearly 7 mil- 
lion bales more than on August 1, 
1937; it would about equal the peak 
of 1932. 

World carry-over of all cotton on 
August 1, 1938, may be close to 10 
million bales more than a year earlier, 
and nearly 5 million more than the 
previous high reached in 1932. It 
is possible, however, that 1938-39 
world production may be sufficiently 
below that of last season to offset 
the prospective marked increase in 
carry-over. 


CATTLE: More on Feed 


A 20 percent increase in numbers of 
cattle on feed in the Corn Belt April 1 
this year compared with last has been 
estimated by the BAE. The increase 
amounts to about 200,000 head, yet 
the total number on feed was much 
smaller than on corresponding dates 
in most years prior to 1934. 

Marketings of fed cattle apparently 
have been delayed, because of the large 
feed supplies and relatively low prices 
for such cattle; feeders report that not 
many more will be marketed from 
April through June this year than last. 
But the supply after June will be larger 
than in recent months, and much 
larger than in corresponding months 
of 1937. 

Range and pasture prospects in the 
West are reported the best in 8 
years. Cattle in the range States 
wintered in good condition and are 
in good flesh except for a few thin 
cattle in the northern Great Plains 
sections. Winter losses generally were 
light, but in early April there were 
a few local losses as a result of 
severe storms. 

A much smaller movement this 
spring than last of cattle from the 
Southwest is expected. Shipments 
from New Mexico may be larger, but 
a marked reduction is indicated for 
Texas, and a small decrease for 
Arizona. All three States have fewer 
cattle this year. It is expected, also, 
that fewer Texas cattle will go to 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. 


HOGS: Lower Priced 


Large marketings of hogs in May 
and June combined with continued 
weak consumer demand feature near- 
term prospects; but for the remainder 
of the present hog marketing year up 
to October 1 next, the heavy market- 
ings will be offset in part by the smaller 
storage stocks of pork and lard. 

Stocks of pork on April 1—200 mil- 
lion pounds less than on April 1 a year 
ago—were the second smallest on rec- 

















ord for that date. Stocks of lard were 
121 million pounds compared with 217 
million a year earlier, and with the 
1930-34 April 1 average of 105 million. 

Hog prices weakened in the last half 
of March and in early April, despite 
relatively small slaughter supplies. 
During the first half of the 1937-38 
marketing year, beginning last Octo- 
ber, inspected slaughter was 2.3 mil- 
lion head less than in the first half of 
1936-37. 

But during the past 6 months hog 
prices have been high compared with 
corn prices. This favorable price re- 
lationship and the relatively large 
supplies of feed have been principal 
factors accountable for the heavier 
average weights of hogs marketed this 
year than last. 

Exports of both pork and lard have 
increased materially since last summer, 
whereas imports of pork have been 
sharply reduced. The increase in lard 
exports in 1937-38 reflected not only 
the increased domestic production of 
lard, but also the large supplies of cot- 
tonseed oil available from the record 
cotton crop of 1937. 


LAMBS: Increased Marketings 


Increased slaughter of sheep and 
lambs this May and June compared 
with last is indicated by reports from 
important sheep producing areas. 
The early spring lamb crop is at least 
15 percent larger than the small early 
crop of 1937. 

Marketings of Texas yearling lambs 
will be much smaller this spring than 
last, but the reduction will not entirely 
offset the prospective increase in mar- 
ketings of early spring lambs. Con- 
ditions have been favorable for the 
development of new crop lambs, and 
for finishing yearling lambs in Texas. 

Prices of new crop lambs at Kansas 
City in early April averaged nearly $3 
less than in the corresponding period 
of 1937. The lower prices for spring 
lambs reflect the relatively large 
supplies of fed lambs and the con- 
tinued weak consumer demand for 
meats. 


Feed conditions in practically all of 
the early lamb districts of California 
were much above average on April 1, 
the season being rated as one of the 
best in many years; in the Southeast- 
ern States, a record or near-record 
percentage of the total number of ewes 
had lambed by April 1; market move- 
ment of early lambs from Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon is expected 
to be much larger this year than last. 


WOOL: Steady Prices 


Wool prices were steady in March, 
after several months of weakness. Ad- 
vances in prices await improvement in 
the wool manufacturing situation. 
Mill consumption of apparel wool in 
February was the smallest for that 
month in 20 years of Government 
record. 

Imports of wool in recent months 
have been negligible compared with 
the large imports in the early months 
of 1937; imports will continue small, it 
is expected, in view of the relatively 
large stocks of domestic wool and small 
mill demand. 

Exports of wool from the 5 principal 
Southern Hemisphere producing coun- 
tries for the 1937-38 season through 
February were smallest for the period 
in 10 years. Apparent supplies in 
these countries on March 1 were about 
27 percent larger than a year earlier. 


TRUCK CROPS: Poor Yields 


Possibility that disappointingly small 
yields will offset some of the acreage 
increases in early southern vegetables 
was indicated by reports in late April. 

Yields in Florida have been reduced 
and the harvest season shortened; in 
Mississippi, bad weather ended pros- 
pects for a favorable truck crop season; 
in Texas (except in the lower valley) 
commercial crops were retarded. 

Prices of a number of truck crops 
advanced in early April, but by mid- 
month were generally less than prices 
@ year earlier. From about mid-April 


to midsummer and early fall the sea- 
sonal trend of prices of most vegetables 








is downward; exceptions are cauli- 
flower, spinach, and sweetpotatoes. 

A 3 percent increase this year over 
last in acreage of 20 truck crops—of 
early vegetables already planted, and 
prospective acreages of some interme- 
diate and late crops for fresh market 
shipments—is indicated. But the com- 
bined prospective acreage of 6 impor- 
tant canning vegetables is indicated 
to be 13 percent less than the planted 
acreage of last year. 


POTATOES: Lose Price Gain 


Prices of new potatoes at central 
markets rose sharply in late March, 
but lost most of the gain by mid- 
April as marketings increased. Six- 
teen hundred cars rolled to markets 
during the week ended April 23; the 
movement is expected to increase 
sharply from now until early June. 

Meanwhile, a sharp decrease in 
marketings of old stock potatoes is 
indicated. About 72,500 cars were 
shipped between January 1 and April 
23, leaving about 12,500 cars to be 
shipped during the next month or 6 
weeks. 

Based upon indicated plantings and 
condition reports as of April 1, a new 
potato crop slightly smaller than a 
year earlier is in prospect for the 
second section of early States. 

An 18 percent decrease in acreage is 
indicated for the “second early” 
States, but the condition of the crop 
on April 1 was reported as “‘very good.” 


FRUITS: Good Condition 


Fruit trees came through the winter 
with little injury. Early budding and 
subsequent freezing hurt trees in some 
areas, but the main fruit belt was not 
badly affected. Fruit prospects are 
about average for this time of year. 

Apple trees in practically all im- 
portant producing areas are reported 
to be in good condition; the April 1 
condition of the peach crop in the 10 
early southern peach States was 71 
percent compared with 46 a year earlier 
and with 65 as the preceding 10-year 


average; prospects for the 1938-39 
citrus crops are reported as favorable. 

A 14 percent increase in total acre- 
age of strawberries for harvest this 
season compared with last has been 
reported. Acreage in the early States 
is about average, acreage in the second 
early and intermediate States is 
somewhat smaller than average, but 
acreage in the late States is the largest 
on record. 

Much interest has centered in the 
current efforts by public and com- 
mercial agencies in the East to move 
surplus stocks of apples into consump- 
tion. Eastern apples in late April 
were selling for less than half the price 
at that time last year; Western apples 
were selling relatively better. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: Prices 
Weak 


Dairy products prices have been 
weak this spring, affected by the record 
output of milk and reduced buying 
power of consumers. Production of 
principal manufactured dairy products 
in February was largest for that 
month in 5 years, but apparent con- 
sumption has been less than a year ago. 

Principal support to prices has been 
the buying of butter and dry skim 
milk by the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation. Purchases of butter 
from mid-February through the first 
week of April totaled nearly 5.4 million 
pounds. 

Butter production increases have 
been most striking in the West North 
Central and South Central States— 
areas where the 1936 drought was 
most serious. Average pastures plus 
considerable supplementary feeding 
this summer would mean continued 
large production the country over. 

But although prices of dairy prod- 
ucts have declined sharply, prices are 
relatively high compared with the 
general level of prices of farm prod- 
ucts. In mid-April the farm price of 
butterfat was equivalent to the price 
of 28.7 pounds of feed grains, com- 
pared with 16.8 pounds a year earlier. 
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and the 1925-29 average of 30.6 
pounds. 


POULTRY: Small Flocks 


Farm poultry flocks averaged 74 
layers on April 1; this was 5 percent 
less than on April 1 last year, and 10 
percent less than the 1925-34 April 1 
average. 

But egg production per layer con- 
tinued at high record; average produc- 
tion per flock—43 eggs—was the 
largest for April 1 since 1930. 

The reduction in layers as com- 
pared with the 10-year average is 
largest—about 19 percent—in the 
West Central States. 

Reductions elsewhere are: South 
Central areas, 11 percent; South 
Atlantic, 7 percent; East North Cen- 
tral and Far Western, 4 percent. A3 
percent increase is reported for the 
North Atlantic area. 

BAE reported an average of 42 
chicks of this year’s hatchings, in 
April 1 farm flocks; this is the largest 
number in 12 years of Government 


record. Every major area shows an 
increase this year over last. 

Crop correspondents in February 
reported intentions to purchase 8 
percent more baby chicks than in 1937. 
The actual increase will depend upon 
price relationships during the next 2 
months. 


FARM WAGES: Higher 


Farm wages are slightly higher this 
spring than last, indexed at 115 per- 
cent of pre-war as of April 1, compared 
with 112 on April 1 last year. 

Wages are higher despite the decline 
in prices of farm products, and not- 
withstanding that the supply of labor 
is relatively larger than the demand in 
practically all sections of the country. 

Explanation for wages relatively 
higher than farm products prices at 
this time is that wage rates custom- 
erily lag about a year behind changes 
in such prices. 

A material advance in prices above 
present levels is required to support 
current wage rates. 





“As the Farmer is Enriched—” 


HE NATION was torn in Civil 

War. There was fear as to the 
food supply. Prices gyrated dan- 
gerously as speculators traded on 
ignorance. 

In a small office in Washington sat 
Isaac Newton, newly appointed by 
President Lincoln as the first Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. The Com- 
missioner was studying ways to get 
authentic information regarding the 
growing crops. 

Members of Congress were asked to 
supply the names of leading farmers 
to whom inquiries might be directed 
as to the condition of the crops. The 
letters were sent out; within a month, 
Commissioner Newton was able to 


report officially there would be no 
shortage of food. 

This was the beginning of the United 
States Crop Reporting Service, now 
covering the entire country and all of 
its principal farm products. For 75 
years—through good times and poor— 
farmers have reported regularly on 
crop and livestock conditions, supply- 
ing information as to the food supply, 
making impossible any destructive 
speculation in food. 

UT FOR other reasons, too, Com- 

missioner Newton created the 
Crop Reporting Service—reasons valid 
today as they were 75 years ago. 

**As the farmer is enriched, all other 
classes prosper,” wrote the Commis- 





sioner upon issuing the first crop 
report. ‘“‘No nation,” he said, “has 
ever developed such agricultural re- 
sources as the United States, whether 
the amount and the variety of its 
products, or their relations to manu- 
factures and commerce are considered 
* + 7 

“Its products are not only those 
cereals and animals from which our 
breadstuffs and meats are obtained, 
but embrace also those textile mate- 
rials that sustain, not only our own 
manufacturing industry, but the great 
cotton manufactures of the world. 
Hence our manufacturing industry has 
been created by, and is dependent on, 
our agriculture.” 

The Commissioner added: “‘the rela- 
tions between agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, demand that 


something be done to obtain and 
publish, at brief intervals during the 
crop season, reliable information of 
the amount and condition of these 
” 

OR ITS possible interest, a copy 

of the first monthly crop report— 
issued in May 1863—is subjoined. 
(The Commissioner explained that 
the report covered “the amount of 
land sown in 1863 compared with that 
in 1862, and the appearance of the 
crop ... by adopting 10 as the repre- 
sentative of an average of the amount 
of acres sown, making each number 
below or above it represents one-tenth 
of a decrease or increase, so 10 also 
represents an average appearance. 
The figure 9 would be one-tenth below 
the average of appearance and 11 
would be one-tenth above it.’’) 


MAY REPORT. 


CONDITION OF THE CROPS, 
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The Land Use Program in Action 


HROUGH April 15, 1938, the 

Secretary of Agriculture had ap- 
proved 95 land utilization projects 
proposed by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics under authority of 
Title III of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
These projects involve the purchase of 
about 2,000,000 acres of land, located 
for the most part in the Great Plains, 
tragic scene of drought and dust 
storms of recent years. 

Similarity of land problems through- 
out the northern Great Plains region 
causes the development of projects in 
that region to follow a more or less 
common pattern. Areas selected for 
projects are those in which dry-land 
farming has been over-extended, and 
where a confused pattern of ownership 
has prevented constructive manage- 
ment of the yange. In each major 
project in the northern Plains, the 
objective is the purchase and develop- 
ment of enough land, consisting prin- 
cipally of unsuccessful dry-land farms, 
to insure restoration, conservation 
and proper management of a large 
range that includes from two to five 
times as much land as is actually 
purchased. 


Government purchase, although it 


provides a necessary backbone for the 
change from wasteful to thrifty use of 
the land and for its future manage- 
ment, must be supplemented by the 
action of organized groups of local 
land users, both farmers and stockmen. 
Specifically, this local action, which 
in the northern Plains most often 
takes the form of cooperative grazing 
associations, makes possible appli- 
cation of constructive land manage- 
_ment to a far larger area than could 
be acquired with available Federal 
funds. 

CLOSE-UP view of the program 

is given by the Musselshell Cen- 
tral Montana project in Musselshell 
and Petroleum Counties. Large areas 
of eastern Montana had become, in 
the past 2 decades, centers of distress. 
Purchase of 260,289 acres in this 
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Secretary Wallace outlined in 
these pages last November the 
new land-use am. He said 
the enabling logulation “marks 
an historic step in the conserva- 
tion movement.” He urged the 
fae see of Federal, State, and 
local governments in working out 
a long-time program of land 
utilization. 

How the am has been put 
into effect in the Great Plains— 
“tragic scene of drought and 
dust storms of recent years” — 
is revealed in the accompanying 
article. Thisis the first of a series 
to be published from time to 
time on the land-use program in 
action.— Ed. 











project was begun in 1934. Develop- 
ment of the area now is virtually com- 
plete. Cooperative grazing associa- 
tions, leasing lands purchased by the 
Bureau as well as State and private 
lands, now have a total of 1,049,453 
acres under constructive management. 
Local sentiment insured favorable 
reception of the program from the 
start. 

The purchases were chiefly of small 
dry-land farms, abandoned farmland 
with title so clouded as to prohibit 
leasing, and tracts needed for water 
development. Control of water, which 
in this semi-arid region is tantamount 
to control of the range, provides an 
example of the means whereby Fed- 
eral purchases make effective the con- 
trol exercised by the grazing associa- 
tions. Tracts were selected for pur- 
chase in part with a view to develop- 
ing or improving water holes, and 
thereby distributing stock water more 
generally over the range. Hand in 
hand with purchase of the land went 
its development for range use. The 
development program of the Bureau 
included construction of stock reser- 
voirs, well-drilling, prevention of too 
rapid run-off, reseeding and fencing. 
In the two counties, 220 stock dams 
alone have been built. 











OTH in purchase and develop- 
ment there were other important 
objectives. Various tracts were 
bought which had been wheat-cropped 
into exhaustion. Under the develop- 
ment program some of these were re- 
seeded, plowed on the contour, basin- 
listed, or otherwise improved. In 
this way, the carrying capacity of the 
range is being increased heavily. On 
other tracts native or seeded grasses 
are coming back, while through the 
development program, soil erosion by 
both wind and water already has been 
reduced to a marked degree. 


In addition to physical conservation 
of the soil, however, the program has 
made possible in the project a simpli- 
fication of the complicated and im- 
practicable pattern of ownership. Dry- 
land farm units in the area averaged 
277 acres, a size which under existing 
conditions rendered profitable farming 
of any kind impossible. 

In contrast with this undesirable 
ownership pattern is that achieved by 
the project in cooperation with the 
grazing associations. One association 
now controls an average of 7,719 acres 
for each member, another an average 
of 8,431 acres. Most operating units 
are not actually of this size, as is 
shown by the fact that of 144 mem- 
bers in 4 associations in these counties, 
85 run fewer than 150 head of cattle. 
Nevertheless, there has been a radical 
shift toward units sufficiently large to 
yield their operators a living in the 
livestock business. 

Additional benefits of rationalizing 
the pattern of ownership are beginning 
to be felt. Roads which were a costly 
burden on the two counties have been 
closed and some school districts have 
been consolidated. Extension of these 
changes, with administrative savings, 
is expected ultimately to reduce county 
government costs by as much as 10 
percent. 

HE principal instrument of man- 
agement and education of the people 
in this work has been the cooperative 
grazing associations. Enactment in 
Montana of a law authorizing forma- 


tion of these groups has made possible 
progress in that State far in advance 
of others. Four major associations 
organized under Montana law are op- 
erating in the Musselshell project area. 
The extent to which Federal pur- 
chases have enabled these associations 
to function is shown by this table: 








Total acre- 
Federal 

Association purchases ! trolled by 
(acreage) association 
. Es 110, 534 639, 593 
Devil’s Basin ........... 32, 782 186, 608 
Kilby-Butte__.......... 7, 433 84, 308 
_ Soe: 18, 678 138, 944 











1 These figures include all purchases, options, 
and proposed purchases. 


Mr. Cliff Miller, chairman of a 
recent meeting in Roundup, Mont., 
eenter of the project, voiced local 
sentiment when he said: 

‘‘The people in Musselshell and- 
Petroleum Counties feel especially 
grateful that they are within the land 
purchase arrangement. I have been 
in the livestock business for 25 years. 
* * * JT have seen central Mon- 
tana go from livestock to farming, 
then back to livestock raising. We 
have gradually seen this program 
coming back. But only under im- 
proved conditions due to the develop- 
ment program, can the ranchers sur- 
vive. * * * As chairman of our 
local committee, I have come in con- 
tact with many people who do not 
reside within this purchase area. 
They cannot but see the advantages 
of this program, and desire it to be 
extended.” 

Mr. Miller’s statement is illustrative 
of the ever-widening circles of influ- 
ence set up by land use projects. 
Stockmen are now forming similar. 
grazing associations to cover the dis- 
tressed areas of neighboring counties. 
Recent establishment of two new 
projects in central Montana was partly 
due to the widespread favorable senti- 
ment built up there by operation of 
the Musselshell project. 


C. F. CiaytTon. 














Germany Buying Less Cotton 


ERMAN imports of cotton—es- 

pecially of American cotton— 
have declined in recent years. From 
1933 through 1937, net imports from 
all sources dropped from 1,669,000 
bales to 1,129,000 bales—a reduction 
of 540,000 bales within 5 years. Most 
of the reduction was in imports of 
American cotton. 

Reason for the decrease is to be 
found in the increased German pro- 
duction of textile raw materials— 
from 47,000 short tons in 1933 to 
227,000 in 1937. Production of staple 
fiber (“‘vistra’’) alone, in 1937, was the 
equivalent of more than 500,000 bales 
of cotton. 

The German Institute for Business 
Research has estimated that whereas 
production of textile raw materials in 
1932 was only about 5 percent of con- 
sumption requirements (a relation- 
ship which had been maintained prac- 
tically since the World War), produc- 
tion in 1937 was more than 22 percent 
of domestic consumption. 

OR MORE than 20 years, Ger- 

many has been experimenting with 
the use of wood cellulose in the produc- 
tion of artificial textile fibers. Proces- 
ses of manufacturing continuous fila- 
ment rayon were developed; but it was 
not until the advent of its program of 
self-sufficiency that Germany attempted 
production of staple fiber on a large scale. 

Within 5 years, from 1933 to 1937, 
the production of staple fiber was in- 
creased from less than 6,000 short tons 
to more than 110,000 short tons. 
Meanwhile, production of rayon in- 
creased from 31,600 short tons to 62,- 
800 short tons. A further substantial 
increase in production of these fibers 
is indicated for 1938 by recent addi- 
tions to plant manufacturing capacity. 

German production of natural fibers 
such as flax, hemp, and wool also has 
increased during the last 5 years. Pro- 
duction of flax fiber for spinning was 
increased from about 3,400 short tons 
in 1933 to more than 37,000 in 1937; 
hemp production rose from 220 short 
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tons to nearly 8,300; wool production 
increased from 5,700 short tons to 
about 8,260. 

The combined production of textile 
raw materials in Germany—1925 to 
date—is shown in the following table. 














Agricul- | Indus- 
Year turally trially Total 
produced |produced 
Short Short Short 
tons tons tons 
Sccnsansscctad 42, 500 14, 000 56, 500 
Sb adektinnneeis 20, 700 25, 400 46, 100 
WED. atbndtcctinons 9, 400 37, 600 47,000 
} eG. 46, 200 101, 400 147, 600 
Wa ctddcébatincss 53,900 | 173,100 227, 000 








Source: German Institute for Business R esearch 


RODUCTION costs of staple fiber 

have been reduced in recent years, 
and the quality and suitability of the 
fiber improved. Nevertheless, the 
cost is still high relative to cotton; an 
additional unfavorable factor is that 
the timber which has been cut for the 
manufacture of this product has ex- 
ceeded the new growth. 

Even allowing for an increase in 
timber supplies through the recent ac- 
quisition of Austria, Germany even- 
tually will be confronted with the 
problem of importing larger quantities 
of timber for the production of cellulose 
or of importing larger quantities of tex- 
tile raw materials, particularly cotton. 

Substantial quantities of timber can 
be obtained from neighboring coun- 
tries willing to accept German goods 
in payment and it appears likely that 
Germany will favor such imports in 
preference to imports of overseas— 
particularly of American—cotton. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
under the present German system of 
clearing agreements, imports are lim- 
ited by the amount of German goods 
that can be absorbed by the other par- 
ties to the agreements. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that many coun- 
tries now supplying Germany with 
cotton and timber are being surfeited 
with German goods used in payment 
thereof. 

D. F. Curisry. 





EVEN BILLION, three hundred 
million dollars was approximately 
the amount of the farm mortgage debt 


percent of the 
total mortgage 
debt on Janu- 





Farm Mort 











on United States farms on January 1, ary 1, 1937, as 

1937. This figure represents a decline compared with Marked changes have o 

of nearly 2 billions since 1930. Figures 7 percent of the years in the capital structur 

for 1938 are not yet available, but much larger to- d values were writte 

there was probably an additional tal debt in 1930. enorme —— ‘away 3 

. , : rite arms went begging; many fz 

decline in mortgage debt during the The remaining dhe wisieah Bebe y 

past year. lender groups— But in last 5 years 
From 1930 through 1934 there was individuals, been recovered; farms o 

an average annual decline of 314 commercial and And while farm values 

million dollars in the farm mortgage savings banks, — nee . 

i luded a period of forced official agencies A. Pe ae 
debt. This ine wees ps ‘ 8 of a vital part of the capi 
liquidation during the depression. of States and the farm mortgage deb:.—E. 
Subsequently, the mortgage debt was counties, mort- 
reduced by lesser sums as adjustments gage companies, 


were made to rising farm income and 
land values, and in the agencies holding 
farm mortgages. The reductions and 
shifts in lending agencies are shown in 
the accompanying table. 
N JANUARY 1, 1937 the Federal 
land bank and the Land Bank 
Commissioner held 40 percent of all 
outstanding farm-mortgage debt, com- 
pared with 38 percent a year earlier, 
33 percent on January 1, 1935, and 13 
percent on January 1, 1930. Life- 
insurance companies held only 13 
percent of all outstanding farm mort- 
gages on January 1, 1937, continuing 
the decline, shown in previous esti- 
mates, in the relative importance of 
these institutions as sources of farm- 
mortgage credit. 
yThe joint-stock land banks, in proc- 
ess of liquidation, held less than 2 


and other mis- 
cellaneous lenders—held 45 percent of the 
total on January 1, 1937. These groups of 
lenders were much less important as credit 
sources in 1937 than in 1929 when their hold- 
ings accounted for 57 percent of all outstand- 
ing farm-mortgage debt. 

HANGES in the amount of farm-mortgage 

debt during 1935 and 1936 reflect largely 
two opposite forces: (1) liquidation of debt 
primarily through distress transfers; (2) in- 
creases in debt through greater activity in 
the volume of land transfers. 

Farm foreclosures and other distress trans- 
fers of farm properties continued in substan- 
tial volume during 1935 and 1936, although 
the general trend of such transfers was down- 
ward. According to estimates by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, there were 18.0 
foreclosures per 1,000 farms in the year ended 
March 1, 1937, compared with 20.9 in 1936, 
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TOTAL FARM-MORTSAGE DEBT; PERCENTAGE HELD BY of leading lending agen 
PRINCIPAL LENDER GROUPS AND TREND OF FARM . 
REAL ESTATE VALUES. 1930-37 Farm-mortga, 

INDEX Total Federal 

Lano 
farm- j|landbank| J 
VALUES 

, Jan.1 | mortgage | and Land| 
100 debt Bank l 
Commis- | bi 
sioner! | 
a ee | 1,000 1,000 1 
ormen dollars dollars | do 
ese aml 
Sd companies —| 80 1932_..----.-|-----------] 1, 151, 659 | 53 
/ ; ee Biss Sate 1, 105, 610 | 45: 
codanel epee | #648; 001 | 2 Bou, 824 | 25 
FEDERAL LAND 4 — (See eg 4 ‘4 , 
_ Senet , 500, 489 | 2, 853, 966 | 17: 
aEH Sanc commis- teased 7, 254, 821 | 2,888,912 | 13% 
d ° 1 Excluding Puerto Rico. "i 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 * Rural Credit Board of South Dakots 
partment of Rural Credit of Minnesota. 
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21.0in 1935, and 
28.0 in 1934. 
Another fac- 
tor contribut- 
ing to the de- 
cline of mort- 
gage indebted- 
ness has been 
the repayment 
of mortgage 
debt made pos- 
sible by the 
more favorable 
agricultural 
conditions dur- 
ing 1935 and 
1936, such as 
the increases 


he in cash income. With a much larger pro- 
of portion of the farm-mortgage loans than 
lit formerly carrying provisions for annual cur- 
d- tailment of the outstanding principal, debt 
d- liquidation of this character becomes an im- 
portant factor making for a long-time down- 
ge ward trend in farm-mortgage indebtedness on 
ly farms having amortized loans. 
bt Voluntary transfers of farms increased 
n- substantially during 1935 and 1936, and addi- 
in tional mortgage credit was required to finance 
these land transfers at the rising levels of 
S- land values. A material factor contributing 
n- to the greater activity in land transfers was 
sh the increased number of farms sold by lend- 
n- ing agencies. The Federal land banks’ sales 
u of acquired real estate increased to 13,024 
0 In 1936 compared with 8,423 in 1935 and 


od 4! 


we Gt ond fame age loans 


ing agencies, Jan. 1, 1930-37 
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-deral 
Open | Three 

i bank} Joint | Life | State | State 
sank | land ow oA ene! : 

com na! agen- 
~~ banks banks | cies? 
,000 1,000 i, 1,000 1, 
lla’s | dollars dollars dollars | dollars 
85, 765 | 626,080 | 2,105,477 |........- 93, 274 
75, 832 | 590,811 | 2,050,221 |* 045,141 92, 698 
51,659 | 536,644 | 2,007,361 |.......-- 93, 014 
05,610 | 459,183 | 1,869, 160 |......... 84, 075 
73, 881 | 392, 438 | 1, 661,046 |? 555,841 79, 574 
01, 824 | 255,931 | 1, 258,900 | 498, 842 62, 286 
53, 966 | 175,677 | 1,054,770 | 487,505 | 48,091 - 
88,912 | 133, 499 936, 454 | 487,534 | 32, 657 
uth Dakota, Bank of North Dakota, and De- 
{innesota. § June 30. 





{ an average of 4,181 properties sold per year 
S J from 1930 to 1934. 


NUMBER of factors account for 
the greater decline in farm-mort- 
gage indebtedness in 1936 than in 1935. 
For all lending groups combined, other 
than the Federal land banks and the 
Land Bank Commissioner, the per- 
centage decline in outstanding mort- 
gage loans was about the same for 
1936 as for 1935. On the other hand, 
the volume of new loans closed by and 
the net increase in the outstanding 
loans of the federally sponsored credit 
agencies was much smaller in 1936 
than in 1935. 

Payment of principal installments 
and foreclosures on loans held by these 
federally sponsored agencies served to 
offset a large part of the new loans 
closed during 1936, with the result that 
outstanding mortgage loans for these 
agencies increased only by about 35 
million dollars, as compared with an 
increase in outstanding leans of more 
than 352 millions during 1935. 

For the other lending groups the per- 
centage decline in outstanding mort- 
gage loans was about the same in 1936 
as in 1935 despite an increase in the 
volume of new loans. Probably the 
rate of debt liquidation was accelerated 
in 1936 by the completion of fore- 
closures and other distress transfers 
involving mortgage farms—liquidation 
which had been postponed during the 
preceding years of economic distress, 
either because of debt moratorium 
legislation or because there had pre- 
viously appeared to be some hope that 





CASH INCOME FROM FARM MARKETINGS®, AND DISTRESS 
TRANSFERS OF FARM REAL ESTATE, 1930-37 
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borrowers would work out of financial 
difficulties. 
ARM-MORTGAGE credit condi- 
tions, in the aggregate, were more 
favorable at the beginning of 1937 than 
in immediately preceding years. The 
general rise in land values since 1933 
increased the margin of safety repre- 
sented by the owners’ equity in mort- 
gaged farms. The rise of farm income, 
coupled with downward trend of in- 
terest rates on farm-mortgage loans, 
tended also to give borrowers on mort- 
gage credit a larger margin of protec- 
tion against default on annual debt 
obligations. Considering agriculture 
as a whole, the liquidation of many 
loans for which the security was inade- 
quate has tended to reduce the ratio of 
mortgage debt to the value of all 
mortgaged farms. 
prope total farm-mortgage 
debt declined in 1935 and 1936, 
there were 14 States in 1935 and 9 in 
1936 in which debt estimates increased. 

For 12 States the percentage de- 
crease in debt was less than 1 percent 
in 1935. The largest percentage re- 
duction was in the West Central 
States, the decline being slightly more 
than 3 percent for these 11 States 
combined. The New England and the 
Mountain States showed a slight in- 
crease in debt in 1935, but in neither 
division was the increase as much as 
1 percent. 

In 1936, total farm-mortgage debt 
declined in all geographic divisions ex- 
cept the New England division, where 
the increase was at a greater rate than 
in 1935. Five States show a decline of 
5 percent or more during 1936: Minne- 
sota, 9.6 percent; North Dakota, 8.5 
percent; South Dakota, 7.2; Mississippi, 
5.4; and Oklahoma, 5. 

In a number of States the trend of 
debt was quite different in 1936 than in 
1935. The decline of 9.6 percent for 
Minnesota in 1936 is in sharp contrast 
with a decline of only 0.2 percent in 
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1935. For North Dakota the decline 
was 8.5 percent in 1936 as compared 
with an increase of 2.1 percent for 
1935. 

Many factors influenced the trends 
of debt in these 2 years, among them 
variations in the timing of liquidation 
through foreclosures, changes in the 
volume of farm real-estate activity 
from year to year, and many special 
circumstances affecting the economic 
position of farm owners. 

HE Federal land banks and the 

Land Bank Commissioner increas- 
ed in relative importance as a source of 
mortgage credit for all geographic divi- 
sions during 1935, but in 1936 these 
agencies declined slightly in relative 
importance in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States. These 
credit agencies were relatively most 
important as credit sources as of 
January 1, 1937 in the East South 
Central division, holding almost 54 
percent of the farm-mortgage debt in 
that division. They increased in im- 
portance as credit sources in the north- 
eastern States during 1935 and 1936, 
but held less than 23 percent of all 
outstanding farm-mortgage debt in 
those States at the beginning of 1937. 

A decline in the relative importance 
of life insurance companies and joint- 
stock land banks as sources of farm- 
mortgage credit occurred in each of 
the 9 geographic divisions in both 1935 
and 1936. The life insurance com- 
panies held only slightly more than 20 
percent of all farm-mortgage debt in 
the West North Central States on 
January 1, 1937—the largest per- 
centage held by these lenders in any 
geographic division. 

The largest percentage of farm- 
mortgage debt held by the joint-stock 
land banks in any geographic division 
was 4.6 percent in the South Atlantic 
States 

Donanp C. Horton. 
E. J. Enequist, Jr. 















Tobacco Income Highest Since 1919° 









TOBACCO: CASH INCOME BY CLASSES AND 
TYPES, UNITED STATES, 1909-37 
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ARM INCOME from tobacco in 

the United States in 1937 amounted 
to about 319 million doliars. This 
was about three times the pre-war 
average income and the largest for any 
year since 1919. 

(The demand for tobacco increased 
sharply during the war period and re- 
mained on a high level after the war, 
except for the depression years 1931— 
33. This change in level of demand 
was recognized in fixing the post-war 
years, 1919-28 as the base period for 
tobacco in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933.) 

A significant shift in the income by 
types of tobacco is shown by the an- 
nual estimates for the period 1909 to 
date. A great increase in the demand 
for cigarette tobacco is registered in 
the marked increase in the production 
of and income from flue-cured types 
of tobacco. The demand for Burley 
has also increased materially, while 
that for most other types is now below 
pre-war. 

The estimates of income from to- 
bacco do not include Government 





1! This is the second of a series of income estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for the period 


rental and benefit payments to farmers 
in recent years. The income estimates 
are based upon estimated monthly 
marketings of tobacco multiplied by 
the prices farmers received during 
the month. In the important to- 
bacco-producing States, sales and 
prices of tobacco are compiled by 
the State Departments of Agriculture 
for each type of tobacco. From 
these data and from data derived 
from reports of independent buyers 
of tobacco in other States, the De- 
partment has prepared calendar-year 
estimates of income by types of to- 
bacco, and by States from 1909 through 
1937. 

HE ESTIMATED income by im- 

portant types from 1909 to 1937 for 
the United States is given in the ac- 
companying chart. One of the noted 
features during this period is the 
marked increase in the amount of 
income received from flue-cured to- 
bacco. During the period 1910-14, 
less than 30 percent of the total in- 
come from tobacco was received from 
flue-cured types, whereas in recent 


1909 to date. These estimates were prepared by C. M. Purves and John A. Hicks, assisted by Miss Claudia 


‘Thomson, under the direction of the Farm Income Committee. 
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years the income from these types has 
exceeded 60 percent. 

The proportion of the income re- 
ceived from light air-cured (Burley 
and Maryland) types has fluctuated 
widely during the period 1909 to 
date, but has averaged about the 
same in recent years as in the period 
1910-14. 

In contrast to the increase in income 
from flue-cured tobacco, there has 
been a marked decline in the propor- 
tion of income received from dark air- 
cured, fire-cured, and cigaf leaf vari- 
eties since 1909. In the period 1910- 
14 about 25 percent of the farmers’ 
income from tobacco was received from 
dark air-cured and fire-cured types, 
whereas during the petiod 1933-37 
less than 6 percent of the income was 
received from these types. Cigar leaf 
types contributed about 22 percent 
of the total income from tobacco in 
the period 1910 to 1914, whereas 
from 1933 to date these types have 
about 6 percent of the contributed 
total income. 

Estimates of cash income by classes 
and types, 1909-37, are summarized in 
the accompanying table. 





























Light mot 
£ le 
Flue: | air | laneous | S'8*" | Total 
Year types cured types types . all 
1-14 | SYPSP las as | 41-05 | *¥POS 
71-72 
Mil- 4 Mi- Mil- | Mil 
lion lion Million | lion lion 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars} dollars 
1909__. 22 24 21 21 88 
1910__. 20 35 25 22 102 
1911_.. 21 22 31 22 96 
1912__. 33 22 27 26 108 
1913__. 48 33 27 27 135 
1914__. 30 21 23 25 99 
1915__- 30 20 19 24 93 
1916__. 56 31 29 23 139 
1917__. 107 50 46 39 242 
1918__. 140 67 60 343 
1919__. 21 137 72 60 500 
1920__. 104 77 od 60 295 
1921__. 105 54 45 48 252 
1922... 112 54 46 37 249 
1923... 112 73 51 40 276 
1924__- 102 69 44 45 260 
1925. _. 115 69 42 34 260 
1926__. 140 46 2 31 240 
1927... 147 48 22 28 245 
1928___ 130 65 22 30 247 
1929__ 134 84 27 34 279 
1930__ 104 79 23 33 244 
1931__ 61 53 16 27 157 
1932___ 45 41 ll 18 115 
1933__ 106 32 Q 10 157 
1934___ 158 52 15 ll 236 
1935_.. 158 55 16 14 243 
1936... 152 60 13 17 242 
1937 1. 197 87 16 19 319 
1 Preliminary. 





Concentration Markets for Perishables 


ONCENTRATION markets for 

assembling fruits and vegetables 
are developing rapidly in producing 
areas, primarily because of the great 
increase in motortruck transportation 
during the last twenty years. In 1936 
motortruck receipts accounted for 
approximately 44 percent of the fruit 
and vegetable supply of forty large 
cities. 

Prior to about 1931 the use of the 
motortruck in bringing produce to 
large cities was limited chiefly to a 
radius of about 150 miles of the 
market; now produce is trucked from 
producing areas 400 to 500 miles 
and in some cases 1,000 miles, to 
markets. 
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N 1931 about 95 percent of the sup- 

plies of fruits and vegetables com- 
ing into Philadelphia, from the nearby 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, arrived by 
motortruck. A_ similar situation 
existed in New York. 

From 1931 to 1937 truck receipts 
in the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia from nearby areas showed 
practically no increase, but from 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
receipts in 1937 were the equivalent of 
more than 10,000 carloads—more than 
four times the receipts in 1931. 

Last year 74 percent of the ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables from 























Virginia to Philadelphia were carried 
by truck—68 per cent from North 
Carolina, 21 from South Carolina, 11 
from Georgia, 9 from Florida, and 1 
percent from Alabama. Figures for 
New York reveal a similar picture. 
The expanding radius of operation 
of motortrucks has opened up larger 
markets for producers 400 to 500 miles 
(and to a lesser extent greater dis- 
tances) from consuming centers. This 
development has contributed greatly 
to the expansion of fruit and vegetable 
production in areas where climate and 
soil conditions are favorable and pro- 
duction eosts are relatively low. The 
expansion in some of the Southern 
States has been especially large. 
O MAKE the necessary adapta- 
tions in the marketing system to 
accommodate the advent of the truck, 
regional assembling or concentration 
markets have been established in 
many producing areas. These are 
markets at which fruits and vegetables 
produced within a radius of 50 miles 
or more are assembled for sale to 
merchant truckmen who come from 
a wide area to buy supplies. : 
These: truckers’ or farmers’ markets 
have been established by State govern- 
ments, private corporations, indi- 
viduals, and cooperative associations. 
The State of New York has estab- 
lished a number of so-called ‘“‘regional 


markets,’’ New Jersey has its “country 
auctions,” and Georgia and Florida 
each have a system of State-owned 
‘‘wholesale farmers’ markets.” 

While these markets vary as to type 
of location, layout, and method of oper- 
ation, a description of one of the more 
successful markets in the Florida sys- 
tem will illustrate this type of market. 

HE SANFORD State Farmers’ 

Wholesale Market, established in 
1935, consists of a shed 50 feet wide 
and 618 feet long, a packing house for 
citrus fruits, scales for weighing trucks, 
filling station, restaurant, telegraph 
office, Federal-State market news and 
inspection offices, and an ice house. 

The market covers 20 acres of land 
located on a railroad siding a few 
blocks from the business section of 
Sanford. Underneath the shed is a 
platform 35 feet wide built at the 
height of truck beds. This leaves 15 feet 
of overhanging roof to cover the trucks 
as they stand at the platform. This 
platform is divided into stalls with a 
floor space 35 feet deep and 22 feet wide. 

In the Sanford market most of 
these stalls are rented to dealers who 
buy from the local farmers and sell 
to the truckmen from all parts of the 
country, but any farmer may sell his 
own produce on the market. In some 
of the other Florida markets the 
farmers rent the stalls and sell their 
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own produce, and in still others the 
produce is sold at auction with the 
market manager serving as auctioneer. 

The principal commodities handled 
on the Sanford market are beans. 
cabbage, celery, citrus fruits, potatoes, 
and tomatoes. Truckers coming to 
the market to buy tend to build their 
loads around one or more of these 
products, filling in with quite a variety 
of other commodities. 

During a recent year more than 50 
different kinds of fruits and vegetables 
were handled on this market. Since 
most of the truck buyers prefer mixed 
loads it is necessary for the market to 
have available at all times as complete 
an assortment of salable merchandise 
as it is possible to assemble. 

BOUT 95 percent of the supplies re- 
ceived on the Sanford market comes 
from 25 Florida counties, but a large pro- 
portion comes from within 50 miles of 
the market. Within abouta 30-mile ra- 
dius farmers usually bring in their own 
produce while dealers on the market 
usually send out trucks to bring in sup- 
plies from outside this 30-mile radius. 

The annual volume of business 
transacted on the market is the 
equivalent of about 1,200 carloads. 
Truckers who come from other States 
prefer to bring loads on their way to 
the market, often disposing of them 
before reaching Sanford, but from 50 
to 75 carloads of out-of-State com- 
modities are brought to the Sanford 
market annually. The main com- 
modities brought in are apples, hay, 
corn, potatoes, onions, and bananas, 
mostly noncompeting products. 

During a recent season produce sold 
on the Sanford market was distributed 
(almost entirely by truck) to 26 States 
and Canadian Provinces. It is esti- 
mated that 95 percent of the sales go 
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outside the State of Florida. The 
accompanying map shows in a rough 
way the general area of distribution. 
From this it is evident that the bulk 
of sales go into Georgia, the Carolinas,. 
and Virginia, but that loads frequently 
go as far as Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago. By far the greater part of 
the merchandise distributed by these 
truck buyers goes to produce mer- 
chants or retail stores in the smaller 
cities and towns rather than into the 
large city terminal markets. 
HE SANFORD market is illus- 
trative of the many concentration 

markets rapidly being developed in 
producing areas primarily to adapt 
conditions to the use of the motor- 
truck. To guide the development of 
such markets it is important that some 
study be made to assist in deciding for 
a region how many such markets there 
should be, where they should be 
located, what equipment is needed, 
how the market should be arranged 
and operated, and in answering other 
questions of a similar nature. The 
satisfactory development of markets 
of this type as concentration points in 
producing areas will adapt that part 
of the marketing system to the truck. 

While these concentration markets. 
are developing in producing areas, 
comparable changes are not being 
made to take care of the truck in the 
wholesale markets of large cities. 

This, possibly, is a part of the reason 
why trucks from producing regions so 
often avoid the large citymarkets and go 
direct to the smaller cities and towns. 

The motortruck is apparently here 
to stay; the marketing system must 
be changed to accommodate the truck 
not only at the producing end but also 
in the large consuming centers. 

Wituram C. Crow. 
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A decrease of 32 percent in the number of farmer bankruptcies during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1937, compared with the preceding fiscal year was reported 
recently by the BAE, analyzing figures compiled by the Attorney General. 
The number of farmer bankruptcies totaled 2,479 during the period, compared 


with 3,642 in 1936. 


Pacific geographic divisions, but decreases in other regions. 


Increases were reported for New England, Mountain, and 


The decrease in the 


East North Central States was especially marked, from 1,045 farmer bankruptcies 


in 1936 to 574 in 1937. 




















New Tools For Agriculture 


ANY NEW types of agricultural 

machines, and improvements of 
old types, have been developed in 
recent years. They include the so- 
called “‘baby combine,’”’ a mechanical 
sugar beet harvester, the use of pneu- 
matic tires on tractors and field 
machinery of many kinds, machines 
especially adapted for use on the small 
or family-size farm, and improvements 
in materials and designs of imple- 
ments. 

The production of small grain is 
probabky more completely mechanized 
than that of any other crop. Grain 
harvesting machinery such as the 
“baby combine,” a recent improve- 
ment, is being used successfully on a 
variety of crops other than small 
grain—on soybeans, peas, alfalfa, and 
clovers. 

More complete mechanization of 
sugar beet production appears near 
as favorable results have been ob- 
tained with a mechanical harvester 
which lifts and tops the beets at one 
operation. Improvements in sugar 
beet planters, now under way, for more 
accurate hill spacing, should reduce 
hand labor in thinning and cultivating, 
and reduce the seed bill. 

UT THE production of cotton 

has not been mechanized ex- 
tensively, because a mechanical cotton 
picker is not yet commercially avail- 
able. And in corn production, further 
improvements are necessary in the 
design of picker huskers before this 
type of machine comes into general 
farm use. Possibly less than 10 per- 
cent of the corn crop grown for grain 
is harvested by mechanical pickers, 
although such machines have been 
on the market at least 30 years. Hand 
husking in the field continues to be 
the most common method of harvest- 
ing corn. 

Potatoes usually are planted, culti- 
vated, sprayed and dug with mechan- 
ical equipment, but the “picking up” 
is as yet a hand operation. Much 
hand work is of course required for 
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fruits and vegetables, but mechanical 
sorting, packing and _ refrigeration 
bring these crops to market in better 
condition. 

The number of items of equipment 
used in haying is about the same as 
40 years ago except for the addition 
of the windrow, pick-up baler. Side 
delivery rakes are in more common 
use and haying machinery in general 
is made of higher grade materials. 
Mowers, for example, are provided 
with anti-friction bearings and gears 
running in oil. 

.More attention has also been given 
to safety features on modern machines, 
especially in connection with ensilage 


‘cutters and power take-off attach- 


ments for tractors. Pneumatic tires 
are regular equipment for some of the 
newer types of machines such as the 
baby combine and are available for 
practically all field machinery. 

HE GAS tractor, probably, has 

affected American agriculture as 
much as, if not more than, the devel- 
opment of the reaper and steel plow 
of a century ago. The gas tractor has 
been on the market for nearly 40 
years, but only during the past 10 or 
12 years a unit suitable for planting 
and cultivating row crops, for plowing, 
disking, and belt work, has been 
available. 

This type of tractor, as well as other 
wheel types, is frequently equipped 
with low pressure pneumatic tires. 
Of all general purpose tractors manu- 
factured in 1937 nearly 50 percent 
were on rubber. Pneumatic tires not 
only permit higher speed in field 
operations but make possible road 
hauling with trailers. 

In the early stages of development, 
tractors were used only for draw-bar 
and belt work and were generally 
operated from 150 to 200 hours per 
year. With the introduction of the 
power take-off, and the power lift on 
the general-purpose type, the useful- 
ness of tractors has been greatly in- 
creased. An annual use of from 500 








to 750 hours is not uncommon for 
the general-purpose type; rubber tires 
doubtless will bring about another 
increase. 

HE TRACTOR, like the horse, is 

of little use unless harnessed to a 
machine for doing work. Adapting 
field machinery to use with tractors 
constitutes the major recent develop- 
ment in what is generally known as 
farm implements. A new plow, for 
instance, may look about the same as 
its predecessor but on examination 
it will be found to be made of better 
material, to have greater beam clear- 
ance for turning under trash, the 
shape of the moldboard of some is 
such as to permit of higher speed, and 
attachments are available for in- 
creasing effectiveness in turning under 
cover crops. 


A self-alining disk jointer, recently 


developed but not yet in general use, 
reduces draft from 10 to 15 percent as 
compared with the conventional jointer 
and coulter. Trash guides, also de- 
veloped, are helpful in turning under 
insect-infested crop residue; they put 
fields in better condition for following 
operations. 

Commercial fertilizer distribution is 
being combined with the planting 
operation in some instances. Work of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
in cooperation with commercial, State, 
and other Government agencies has 
resulted in the development of equip- 
ment for placing fertilizer in the soil at 
a place with reference to the seed, seed 
piece, or seedling where the fertilizer 
will be utilized most effectively by the 
growing crops. 
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A variable depth cotton planter, now 
increasing in use, has been effective in 
reducing replanting operations. The 
seed are placed at varying depths for 
optimum soil moisture conditions re- 
gardless of ensuing weather conditions. 


HERE IS a trend toward the pro- 

duction of machinery suitable for 
the small or family size farm. In the 
early stages of mechanization the com- 
bine and the tractor, for instance, were 
too expensive and cumbersome for 
small farms. During more recent 
years these as well as other items of 
field machinery have been developed 
in sizes and designs suitable for the 
average or less-than-average size farm. 


UCH improvement in farm ma- 

chines has been of a kind not 
apparent to casual observation— 
quality changes such as better wearing 
metal, simplification of design, con- 
venience, capacity for higher speeds, 
and wider applications. 

A few years ago a committee of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers worked out quality-efficiency 
ratings for many farm machines which 
showed approximate improvement over 
the same types in use 20 years earlier. 
With 100 as a base for the machines of 
about 1914, some of them were rated 
as follows: silage filler, 215; manure 
spreader, 180; tractor plow, 190; corn 
picker, 210; mower, 170; hay loader, 
155; disk harrow, 190; grain thresher, 
195; cream separator, 145; power corn 
sheller, 190; grain drill, 140; and grain 
binder, 170. 

W. M. Horst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 
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Government Wins Tobacco Case 


DECISION of importance to the 

future of Government tobacco 
inspection was handed down April 5 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals sitting at Richmond, Va. 
The case was an appeal from a decree 
enjoining the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from enforcing 


the provisions of the Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act of August 23, 1935. 

The appellees, complainants in the 
lower court, were warehousemen 
operating tobacco auction warehouses 
at Oxford, N. C. The injunction 
granted on their application had 
brought a cessation of tobacco inspec- 














tion on their floors (service on other 
floors not involved in the bill of 
complaint was continued). 

The service involved in this litiga- 
tion consisted of free but mandatory 
inspection of tobacco in basket lots 
as delivered by growers, the inspections 
being made before the auctioning 
process. Supplementary to the in- 
spection service, daily and weekly 
price reports were issued. These 
showed the current average price 
hundredweight on each grade. 

The object of the combined service 
was to acquaint the grower with the 
grade of each basket of his tobacco 
and the current market price as a 
matter of information by which he 
might protect himself against unfair 
prices. 

HE BILL of complaint filed in the 

lower court attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the Inspection Act on three 
grounds: 

(1) That the Act is not a valid regu- 
lation of interstate commerce.—The 
contention here was that the tobacco 
is not in interstate commerce until it 
leaves the growers’ hands, i. e., has 
entered possession of the buyers. 
On this basis the complainants alleged 
that the act was an invasion of the 
powers reserved to the States. In 
reply the court noted that the act does 
not require the grading of the tobacco, 
but merely forbids it being offered for 
sale at auction on designated markets 
without such inspection and grading, 
and is thus a regulation of the auction 
sale of tobacco on markets where it is 
purchased in interstate commerce. 

In support of the interstate char- 
acter of the trade the court noted the 
large percentage of purchases made 
for shipment out of North Carolina. 
Numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court were cited, notably Shafer v. 
Farmers’ Grain Co., 268 U. 8S. 189, 
Lemke v. Farmers’ Grain Co., 258 U.S. 
50, Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. v. 
Bondurant, 257 U. 8. 282, and Stafford 
v. Wallace, 258 U. S. 495. 
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(2) That the Act is void as an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative power 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
growers of tobacco.—This contention 
had reference to the provision of the 
act that the Secretary may designate 
for mandatory inspection service auc- 
tion markets where the tobacco sold 
thereon, or the products thereof, 
moves in interstate commerce, when 
a referendum is held among the grow- 
ers patronizing such market and two- 
thirds of the growers voting favor such 
designation. 

The court held that there was no 
delegation of power to anyone; that 
what is delegated to the Secretary is 
the designation of markets which are 
to have the service, to which the court 
could see no more objection than dele- 
gation of power to the Administrator 
of Public Works to designate projects 
for loans and grants under the Public 
Works Program. The court held 
that there was no delegation of any- 
thing to the growers by the refer- 
endum; that it merely imposed a 
limitation on the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

(3) That the Act violates the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution.—This contention was 
directed primarily at the fact that 
whereas Oxford, N. C., was designated 
under the act, many other markets 
were not, so that regulations imposed 
on the complainants and on the Ox- 
ford market were discriminatory, 
caused a loss of business, etc. The 
court agreed that arbitary discrimi- 
nation would violate the due process 
clause but found that there was no 
discrimination in this case, since the 
service could not be inaugurated on 
all markets simultaneously. 

HE DECISION, on 14 closely 
typed pages, is a clear-cut vic- 
tory for the Government on all 
issues raised. It seems improbable 
that the act will again be challenged 
in court. 
Cuas. E. Gace. 











New Uses For Cotton 


A COTTON utilization research pro- 
gram was begun by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies in 1927. This 
program has had two closely related 
objectives, one of developing new and 
improved products to increase the con- 
sumption of American cotton, the 
other of securing information on the 
present and prospective uses of cotton. 
The Bureau, in cooperation with other 
agencies, particularly North Carolina 
State College, has developed new or 
improved cotton bagging, cotton bind- 
ing material for bituminous-surfaced 
roads, consumer packages for fruits 
and vegetables, cotton fabric for cur- 
ing concrete, cotton bags for packag- 
ing raw sugar, and other materials of 
less importance. 

In addition, more than a score of 
studies and investigations of the use of 
cotton for various purposes have been 
made. These have included surveys 
of the use of cotton on farms, in the 
wholesale grocery business, in bags for 
cement, flour, and other commodities, 
and in tire fabrics, to mention only a 
few. These studies serve as a guide 
for developmental work and, in addi- 
tion, yield basic information relating 
to the present and potential uses for 
cotton. 

No million-bale-a-year uses have 
resulted from these activities but new 
uses have been developed and a foun- 
dation has been laid for an expansion 
of work in this field by both public and 
private agencies. Such an expansion 
seems justified from the point of view 
of ultimate consumers and cotton 
manufacturers, as well as cotton farm- 
ers. To the general public, the con- 
stant development of new and im- 
proved products better suited for its 
needs is, of necessity, reflected in a 
higher standard of living. Andin view 
of the fact that most of the uses for 
cotton that have been developed have 
been textile materials, the advantage 
to cotton manufacturers also seems 
apparent. 
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HE 1937-38 world supply of Amer- 
ican cotton is more than 24.5 mil- 
lion bales. Domestic consumption for 
the first half of the 1937-38 season was 
about 20 percent less than in the cor- 
responding period in the previous 
season when there was a record total 
consumption of nearly 8 million bales. 
Exports and foreign consumption of 
American cotton this season have been 
running a little ahead of a year ago but 
in recent years have been materially 
reduced by the increased supplies of 
foreign growths, the rapid expansion in 
the use of rayon abroad, and the var- 
ious factors adversely affecting world 
trade. 

Rayon production is also increasing 
in the United States and, at the same 
time, improved products such as paper 
have become increasingly competitive 
with cotton in uses such as bags, 
towels, and twine. Moreover, jute 
and various other natural fibers, 
already long-standing competitors of 
cotton, are continually offering threats 
to the consumption of cotton in uses 
such as wrapping and packaging 
materials. 

These considerations make it appar- 
ent that if the place of cotton in the 
textile-fiber field is to be maintained, 
the development of new and improved 
cotton products is essential. 

HE development of additional 

uses for cotton is a slow process. 
The requirements of prospective uses 
must be examined with regard not 
only to the physical suitability of 
cotton but also as to whether the price 
of the finished product is low enough 
to compete effectively with other 
materials. 

More laboratory work must be done 
and additional facilities are needed for 
technical analyses and development 
work. But laboratory work alone is 
not enough. Commercial introduc- 
tion of the new product is necessary 
and must be successfully carried out 
before the objective of utilizing ad- 

















ditional cotton can be fully realized. 

In formulating a research program 
to secure additional utilization — of 
American cotton, the following are 
primary considerations: (1) Some cen- 
tral agency should be established as a 
clearing house for ideas and for 
coordinating activities; (2) coopera- 
tion in this type of work with indi- 
vidual industrial concerns and trade 


organizations should be continued and 
strengthened; (3) the work should 
have the services of able scientific 
and technological workers throughly 
trained in all the various specialized 
fields; (4) recognition must be given 
to the needs of consumers, as well as 
to the interests of cotton producers 
and manufacturers. 
R. J. CHBATHAM. 





Measures of Domestic Demand Reduced 


ATIONAL income declined in 

March despite the third consecu- 
tive month of stability in industrial 
production. First signs that the in- 
tensified recovery efforts of the Gov- 
ernment may meet with success are to 
be found in the high rate of application 
for loans for residential building and 
from small business. No improve- 
ment in industrial production has yet 
made an appearance. Consumer in- 
come has probably continued its 
decline. 


Due to relatively low retail prices of 
food, the per capita income of non- 
agricultural workers is sufficient to buy 
about as much food now as a year 
earlier but in terms of other items of 
the family budget there has been a 
decline in purchasing power of about 
11 percent. This is, of course, much 
smaller than the decline in industrial 
production. Early revival in indus- 
trial activity is imperative if the decline 
in consumer purchasing power is to be 
held to moderate proportions. 


Measures of Domestic Demand 
































[1924-29 = 100] 
March Pereent change 
1929 1933 1937 1938 | 1937-38 | 1933-38 | 1929-38 
IN oc cndindaiinadienkbnen aceon 105. 6 56.7 94.9 86.1 -Y +52 —18 
Nonagricultural income: 
Nae ee ee eee 105.9 59.4 95.3 87.9 -8 +48 -—17 
EARLE AE aa ee 101.2 55.0 85.0 77.8 -8 +41 —-23 
es 4 tal rolls 
0 106. 3 36. 1 96. 2 69. 8 —27 +93 —34 
Per employed wage earner-.----....-.--- 101.9 58.7 95.2 85.4 —10 +45 —16 
Industrial production: 
itis a anata tii nmd indian ttianbhens os 110.5 55. 2 110.5 74.0 —33 +34 —33 
Factories processing farm products. ------ 105.8 82.7 | 115.3 87.4 —24 +6 -17 
Other factory production_._-_--......-.-- 115.3 39.1 105. 8 63.0 —40 +61 —45 
Construction activity: 
Contracts awarded, total__-.........----- 100.0 11.6 46.3 39.7 —14| +242 —60 
Contracts awarded, residential ____..-_---- | 90.4 7.2 40.3 32. 2 —20 | +347 —64 
Employment in production of building | 
EE SSE PN 95. 5 32. 1 65.5 61.3 —22 +60 —46 
Cost of living: 
ik ehiniidaininnianinicinnn aon atiaminat 97.7 57.6 82.3 75.7 -8 +31 —23 
0 EES LEE SR | 98.3 81.1 83.8 86.0 +3 +6 —13 
Purchasing power of nonagricultural income: | 
per capita: 
I iiccieaiah ie ciabisicniattniinbign cidnrratiod tacoaeiins 103.6 | 95.5 103.3 102.8 (0) +8 -1 
Fer “RE Clear BOR... 2w ncn cccccccesses 103. 0 | 67.8 | 101.4 90. 5 -—11 +33 —12 





1 Denotes change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
NotE.—All indexes adjusted for seasonal variation except ‘‘Cost of living.”’ 
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General Trend of Prices and Wages 
















































































{1910-14 = 100) 
‘ Prices paid by farmers for com- 
—— modities used in *— 
Industrial Farm 
Year and month prices of Taxes ‘ 
all com- | Waees? | | Produc |H¥ — tans 
modities ! tion tion 
ae 225 222 222 174 201 29 209 
Se 142 203 161 141 152 150 223 
C—O 141 197 156 139 149 146 224 
EAT 147 214 160 141 152 166 228 
| SRE ReRSESaReR 143 218 159 143 152 166 228 
ae 151 223 164 147 157 168 232 
Db hecasummneeoiacnanse 146 229 162 146 155 171 22 
EEE Se 139 21 159 145 153 170 28 
SSE OEE 141 232 160 148 155 169 29 
 —eRSeSeeaaEEsiae 139 236 158 147 153 170 241 
Piinndiintnineeacicibiieiod 126 226 148 140 145 152 238 
Sete oe 107 207 126 122 1% 116 217 
i ianaueaueduadgaeaniites 95 178 108 107 107 86 188 
Pltncuspetenniovguiiene v6 171 109 108 109 80 161 
Pitbiinachuenddassebeee 109 182 122 125 13 90 153 
_  «~— SSCS a 117 191 1% 126 125 QR 155 
SSS 118 199 122 126 1% 107 156 
a espeEEeEs 126 215 128 135 130 Te Wieinediges 
1937— March. ...........- 128 218 127 139 | ee. 
Scanvieduknngatiess 12 | eS LS 134 BS Feswencaged 
i abniieinsetinaade 128 2 ees CPEs 134 
Danessseckinewnn 127 220 129 141 «SRS ee * 
ea 128 eS Ere ie 133 | Serer 
a 128 | SS ee Ree 
September. -.....-- 128 215 129 132 BEE newcwnnecce peccesesen 
__ See 125 ee Sere 128 | RRS, 
November ........- 122 |) Se See _ =e 
December.......--- 119 207 126 127 126 wale 
19388—January - -......... 118 . | ee oe et 126 | ee 
EP ccncancess« 116  ) ee Se ey 4 OE, Say, 
SSA 116 205 123 128 |S eee 
Index numbers of farm prices [August 1909-July 1914=100] Ratio of 
prices 
Year and month Cotton Truck Meat | Dairy | Chick-| 4» 
Grains |and cot-| Fruits cro ani- prod- jens and - to prices 
tonseed PS | mals | ucts | eggs | SOUPS! paid 
Dietudwrcesensensuneodng 232 “8 174 198 2233 211 105 
 ERSETERS ESSE: 112 101 109 156 162 125 82 
EEE 106 156 114 143 141 132 89 
Se eee 113 216 107 159 146 142 93 
 ;}—_—_— SS 129 212 110 149 149 143 - 94 
OASIS 157 177 140 153 163 156 9 
131 122 147 152 159 145 oH 
Bieuscececcucnccuseescese 128 12 140 155 144 139 91 
6 EEE 130 152 151 158 153 149 96 
Tidcccccoccecocsesoucece 120 144 156 157 162 146 95 
aaah ainiunctilaieintinipseia 100 102 133 137 129 126 87 
Sea 63 63 92 108 100 87 70 
Pl rageucdétiatusnesbaqwacan 44 47 63 83 82 65 61 
+a 62 64 60 82 75 70 64 
=e 93 99 68 95 89 90 73 
A 103 101 118 108 117 108 86 
icnivnstwliatedtbosttces 108 100 121 119 115 114 92 
Tinncusdabtbneenancocces 126 95 132 124 111 121 93 
Fe ngacenessceces< 154 117 130 120 104 130 97 
eee 149 112 133 116 96 128 ae 
——E 139 107 137 113 95 124 93 
| Sere 139 106 144 116 102 125 94 
EEE 119 90 151 119 109 123 93 
September........-.. lll 74 144 123 119 118 91 
a 93 67 136 128 127 112 88 
November-.........- 85 65 120 132 135 107 84 
December. ....-..-.- 86 64 111 136 127 104 83 
1938—January-..........-- 91 66 110 128 113 102 81 
| ame 89 68 110 121 OF 97 77 
ETT 85 70 117 117 93 96 77 
[Ses 82 71 68 117 114 110 93 04 576 





1 Bureau of Labor Statistics Index with 1926=100, divided by its 1910-14 average of 68.5. 
* Average weekly earnings, New York State factories. June 1914=100. 


§ These indexes are ba 


po 
§ Preliminary. 


on retail 
pa quarterly for March, June, 

ations between the successive q 
4 Index of farm real estate taxes, per acre, 1913=100, 
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= paid by farmers for commodities used in living and production 
ptember, and December. The indexes for other months are inter- 
uarterly indexes. 





















